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REVEAEND SIR, 


8 nothing but your want of proper information of facts, 
made me preſume to publiſh my Obſervations on 
your learned and laboured Inquiries concerning the State of 
the Poor, wherein I profeſſed my perſonal regard to you, and 
approved of what you advanced concerning the Engliſh cha- 
rities; I did not imagine, as we were both purſuing one 
good end, that the arguments I was obliged to uſe in defence 
of our Hoſpitals and Poor-houſes, would have given fo 
much offence to one, whole character I at that time ſo much 
elteemed. 5 e wy 4k 
If you had anſwered my Obſetvations, and convinced me, 
or any other, that my ſentiments were wrong, illiberal, or 
that the facts were not fairly ſtated, I ſhould have with can- 
dour acknowledged my error; but, to get my whole Obſer- 
vations reprobated to the public, through the channel, of a 
WT Review, the publiſhers of which, without any intereſt or 
wolication to them, honoured me with the higheſt en- 
comiums on my former publications,—that they ſhould 
now de inſtigated to throw ſuch public ridicule on my 
reputation and profeſſion of buſineſs by ſubtile adverſaries, 
u truly mortifying. Had you confined your virulence with- 
in the circle of your own. little party-connetions, they a- 
lone would have enjoyed your ſecret reſentment, and exulted 
in that reproach, which ever attends the preſumption of 
thoſe, who offer to touch a pompous eccleſiaſtical character. 
But the liberal and candid muſt look on the abuſe as ſins 
gular, when they ſee that the principal accuſations againſt 
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mean profeſſions ; while the elegance, learning, propriety, 


not convey wrong information to that channel of criticiſm, 
on theſe ſtrictures now ſent you, publiſhed in proſe and 
_ verſe for the benefit of the Orphans, which you probably 


account of my riſe and progrelſs. in life, ſo as to furniſh you 
and them, with many accumulated crimes, to render my 
preſumption the more ridiculous. 


a religions turn, which I hope will ever remain, my mind 
was divided whether I ſhould be a minifter or a merchant, 
For either of which, I obtained a liberal education; but 
Having a mechanical and pictureſque genius, my friends got 
me adviſed to try the jeweller, when books and literature ap- 
pearing to me more valuable than precious ſtones, the con- 


ment, while the dazzling luſtre of gold and riches, tempted 
me to drop my ſtudies for. the Church, and embrace the 


_ extenſive views of trade, I went abroad; and after being 1 


| with a friend, who carricd on the manufactory of tanning aui 


L 2 
me, are, that I was concerned in the manuſactory of tan. 
ning and currying, and therefore the peruſal of my writingg, 
muſt be a pennance on learned Doctors, to whoſe province 
alone ſubjects of latitude belong; and all others who attempt 
to write on them, eſpecially thoſe who are concerned in me. 
chanics, muſt be at conſtant variance with themſelves, 
grammar, and common ſenſe, and ſhould not preſume to 
meddle with a pen, but keep to the inftruments of their 


and uſefulneſs of learned DoQtors' Inquiries, or thoſe who 
are concerned in their compoſition, are POR! in en, 
as being perfect and unanſwerable. 
That you, or any ef your Reverend or 88 may 


mean to ſuppreſs, and that you may not again ble at my 
character, I beg you will undergo the pennance of reading an 


| Know then, Reverend Doctor f at my firſt outlet, having 


tinued application to them ſoon made me quit that employ- 


Mercantile line ; but finding this place too narrow for my 


conſiderable time in different counting-houſes, both in Hol 
land and England, I returned to Scotland, and, with greit 
ſucceſs, followed various branches of merchandize for many 
years, before I degraded myſelf by joining in copartner 


currying 


BE 


W curryiog, which Fbrought to higher perfection, and in which 
I dealt to greater extent, than ever had been done i in this 
| country. 
Having then the ſame opinion of the commercial intereſt 
of Britain, which appeared in my Obſervations, from page 
6 to page 65, to be very diſferent from your ſentiments on 
mat ſubject, where I maintained that manufactures are the 
SS oundation of all trade and agriculture ; I greedily embraced 
[> every opportunity of being concerned in ſuch manufactures 
| s appeared capable of improvement, and where numbers of 
hands could be uſefully employed. For which purpoſes, I 
demeaned myſelf by becoming a rope and fail maker, a boot 
and ſhoemaker, a ſkinner and furrier, a cooper and fiſh- 
monger, a brazier and copperſmith, a weaver and linen. 
draper, with many other branches of manufactures, ia which 
dealt very extenſively ; and, tq add to the indignity of my 
character, I employed ſome thouſands of people in ſpinning 
yarn from the flax which I imported. 

And as a merchant, I had for many years large concerns, 
n no leſs than fourteen ſhips at one time, ſome of which were 

employed in government ſervice, and others in exporting | 
60s foreign parts, the dirty manufactures which now furniſh 
matter for ſo. much ridicule and contempt, 

To add to all theſe enormities, I was the largeſt hop and 
oilman in Scotland; nay, I was a tallow-chandler, grocer, 
dry-ſalter, woollen-draper, ſtationer, haberdaſher, and for 
ſome time paſt, I have commenced farmer, planter, and 
rural improver. But what I now cſtcem as the greateſt 
dignity of my life, is the ſtation which impowers me to aſliſt 
in reacing up ſo many friendleſs youth, which would natu- 
rally be my greateſt delight, were it not for certain perſons, 
who, from party-prejudice, clog the wheels on which Hoſ- 
pitals ſhould riſe, and ſully the pleaſure which | is due to thoſe 
who pay attention to them. 

From this ſhort abridgment of the hiſtory ob my lie, 
you will obſerve, that I have never allowed myſelf to eat the 
bread of idleneſs, nor acted like a ſelf-important drone 
in the Ins and buſy hive of human ſociety. And, for the 
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ancouragement of the riſing generation, I can fafely fay, 
« From youth to age, the more I was employ'd, 
« The greater health and pleaſure I enjoy'd.” 
Nor do I think there are many in this country, who have ll 
been more active, have made more uſe of the pen in ac. Ml 


compts and literary correſpondence, or have been bleſſed 
with greater ſucceſs in buſineſs, 
However the vanity of proud and pompous men, ignorant 


of their country's welfare, may imagine theſe ſtations of life 


inferior to others, who buſy their minds with matters of leſs 


importance to ſociety, I ſhall ever beg to differ from them in 
opinion, and ſhall not be aſhamed ro declare my fentiments, 


on what may be beneficial to the public; 'Though my former 
occupations, or ſtile of writing, may furniſh matter for cri- 
ticiſm to thoſe who are better acquainted with waning dil- 
pute, than the real intereſt of the nation. 

If Dean Swift was of opinion, that he who increaſed one 


| blade of graſs to his country, did more good than a poli- 


tician, they who aſſiſt in the enlargement of trade and 


manufacture, who ſupport the old, rear up the young, and, 


as far as lies within their narrow ſphere, promote public im- 
provements, are ſurely more valuable members of the com- 
munity, than any number. of ſpeculative politicians, or ca- 
fuiſtical logicians, who, inſtead of promoting virtue, often 


diſturb the peace and good order. of ſociety. 


And now, in the evening of life, when retiring from the 
buſtle of buſineſs, wiſhing ta promote the cauſe of religion, 
which, I bumbly apprehend, conſiſts more in advancing the 


Intereſts of ſociety, than in any outward profeſſions of ſanctity. 


And however others may differ from my ſentiments in pro- 


tecting the old, and educating and raiſing friendleſs youth, 


the principles of religion and gratitude call on me to ſup- 


port thoſe, who may have aided in making my fortune, and 
the feelings of humanity, as well as natural affection to in. 
fant innocence, command my particular attention to their 


incigent offspring. 

Aſter forty-two years experience in Trade and Manufic- 
ture, becauſe I publiſhed different ſentiments on that im- 
portant ſubjeQ, and in defence of the public charities of this 
Palace, 
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place, from an author who moved in another ſphere of 
life, and could only learn facts from information, which I 
endeavoured to make appear were not well founded,—to 
meet with ſo much virulence, from thoſe who preach the 
ſame doctrines on charity which I publiſh, ig truly mortifying, 
and muſt be looked on by the eye of the candid, as proceed- 
ing from a ſpirit of perſecution, which, if joined with higher 
ſacerdotal power, would proceed to more dangerous exertions. 
It is with pleaſure I look back on ſo long a period, and 
conſider the variety of dealings, which I have tranſacted 
with ſo many thouſands of my fellow-mortals, with whom I 
never had an equivocal, or unfair tranſaction, nor ever went 
to law, or cruelly diſtreſſed a debitor. Such reflections fill 
my mind with no little ſatisfaction; and the more ſo, that 
the affection and gratitude of thoſe with whom I dealt, make 
them regret my giving up a buſineſs ſo ſucceſsful, and by 
which, ſo many different people were profitably employed; 
nor do I believe I have an enemy on earth, excepting a few 
by whoſe profeſſions of religion, my conduct in life ſhould 
gain eſteem, WE SO TS F 
I wiſh to be grateful for the favours which Heaven has be- 
ſtowed on me, from my infancy. But if Providence hath ap- 
pointed, that the bitter poiſon of calumny and reproach is to 
mix in my cup at the evening of life, I muſt be reſigned, 
and believe © Whatever is is right.“ Yet J cannot help regret- 
ting, that the ſprings from whence that venom flows, to 
corrupt many adjacent ſtreams, and by ſubtile windings, is 
conveyed to diſtant rivers, which circulate all around, while 
the ſource of bitterneſs lies concealed, under the cloak of 
ſanctified duplicity. | 
However conſcious I am that my intentions are upright, 
and my conduct with regard to them unblameable, it would 
be diſingenuous to pretend that I deſpiſe the virulence of the 
meaneſt of men. Reputation is ſacred, eſtimable, pleaſant 
and neceſſary, while travelling among ſtrangers through the 
jurney of life, and ought to be guarded; Therefore, if my 
character is calumniated by the moſt inſignificant, they ſhall 
not paſs with impunity. See my ſentiments on the proper 
eve of lame, in the Accqunt of the Orphan Hoſpital, p. 36. 
5 But 
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Providence bath placed under my protection, you muſt ex. 


There are no gentlemen with whom I am more perſonally 


deſigns of party- faction, which often prompt the leaders of 


time laugh at the good peoples ſimplicity. 


long time fince, in the General Aſſembly, when you public- 
ly declared it to be the greateſt bane of ſociety, and profeſſed 
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But if the child of your fancy is to fight with my reputa; 
tion, along with the intereſt of the friendleſs children, whom 


cuſe my loſing temper, and natural inclination to. juſtify my 
conduct in life, which has been attacked with ſo much public 
ridicule, and inſidious contempt. And however you may have 
been the means of what others have maliciouſly reported, 
that I am inimical to Revercnd miniſters, and Godly people; 


connected, nor whoſe characters I more venerate and eſteem, 
than Clergymen of candour, whoſe practice correſpond. with 
their profeſſions; and I ever did, and ever will regard and 
love pious and worthy Chriſtians, whatever their creed or 
mode of worſhip may be, if their truth and moral conduct in 
life, are equal to their outward profeſſion, and are not car- 
ried away by the ſhadows of religion, to follow the mean 


it to act below the dignity of their character, and at ſame 
I need not picture to you the deformity of par adios 


(which, in my preſent publication, I have made to appear in 
its proper colours). After hearing your ſentiments of it, a 


yourſelf to be of no party; if you are lil] of the ſame opi- 
nion, and your candour is equal to your profeſſion, the poor 
Orphans will be in no danger from you, as you muſt hare 
obſeryed that the nature of that diſeaſe is to blind the eyes 
of the weak and well-meaning, darken the minds of the in- 
telligent, and often prompr them to aCt an inconſiſtent part in 


| ſociety. And thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it, always endeavour ie 
to fruſtrate the nobleſt ſchemes, if . are not intirely con- WI 
ducted by their party. ſtrang. 
It is ever founded on pride, and never foltered by the no pri 
great, the good and intelligent, but by the vain ſons of mean thing | 
neſs and duplicity; who, by other means more than ther the val 
own real merit, advance to higher ſtations than their talents WI merit 
fair to 


can bear, and puſhes them to aſpire to an arrogant ſupgrior- 
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ty over every ſociety that has the misfortune to be troubles | 
with them. 

But that delicacy which is due to religion, and to r 
characters, who practiſe what they profeſs, for whom I have 
the bigheſt eſteem, prohibits particular reflections on ſome 
falſe profeſſors, and makes it dangerous to expoſe them; as | 
combatants fighting in a crowd, may hurt the weak and un- 
vary: But if thoſe whoſe characters will not ſtand a Review 
ſo well as the injured, and are greater friends to party» 
faction, than to the welfare of the Orphans ; Should they 
W perfiſt in hurting their intereſt, it will be ſerving ſociety to 
WT make them appear in their proper colours, —even from a 
l CRUMBIE, to his beſt friends and mighty ſupporters. 
= 1am not ſo much afraid of their hurting my reputation, 

25 the real intereſt of that Hoſpital, which I acknowledge to 
be my hobby-horſe, and which I will feed and nouriſh, to 
carry me with eaſe and pleaſure, while I am able to ride 
through my evening journey of life —“ In ſpite of faction's 
arbitrary ſway,” —or of thoſe who flily convey to London 2 
very ſtrange character of me and my Obſervations ; Whoever 
hey were, they are capable of the meaneſt practices to ac- 
© compliſh their reſentment; as I never will allow myſelf to 
believe, from the character of ſome of theſe gentlemen who 
vrite the Reviews, that they could have been capable of 
publiſhing ſo ſingular a criticiſm, not ſo much on a book 
publiſhed two years ago, in defence of Hoſpitals and Poor- 
houſes, as on the perſonal character of one, to whoſe former 
ſtrictures they had given ſo much applauſe ; nor would they 
have done ſo, had it not been diftated by ſome, who had a 
more particular connection with the compoſition of the In- 
quiries, 

Why were they ſo long in furniſhing materials for theſe 
ſtrange anecdotes, or allow them to mention that there was. 
no price affixed to the Obſervations? Can there be any 
thing more humble and candid in an author, than to refer 
the value of his publication to the readers, as they think it 
merits, or as the objects he means to ſerve require? Or is ir 
fair to make uſe of his humility, as an argument of pride or 
incapacity ? Whatever you have made by your Inquiries, 
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out of evil, 


my Obſervations, and at ſame time as a mark of their appro. 
| bation, paid from one to ten guineas for ſingle copies, it 


character as an author, and would not a little amuſe the 
public. And were I as fond of reſentment, as thoſe who i 


wither the laurels which have been fo often buſked about 
ed in your publication. 


the pen of well-meaning authors; they need no Monitor to 
prompt or direct them, no caſuiſtical Logician to wind their 


to prune and poliſh their words, or ſtile of language. They 
ſpeak to thoſe hearts who feel their ſincerity, and excuſe 


But theories which flow from the vanity of authors, who 


pillars of party, or dreſſed up in the richeſt habit, by quo- 


counſel, or r charge, as from the bar of a Judge, or rather the 
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can tell you, that the impreſſion of my Obſervations is near 
all away, and they have brought to the poor Orphan 
twenty times more than I ever expected, beſides the good 
intentions of many future favours by legacies to that Hoſyi. 
tal; and this ſtrange Review, inſtead of ſuppreſſing, would 
ſell another edition. —Thus doth Providence make good to ariſe 


But were I to publiſh the numerous Reviews of the ho- 
nourable, reverend, intelligent and reſpectable characters of 
both ſexes, who have honoured me with their ſentiments on 


would be a ſufficient conſolation for the injury done to my 


preach againſt that vice, ſuch publication would rather 
your brow, by thoſe who may be more particularly concern 
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reaſonings, or turn their periods, nor grammatical Pedants, 


their want of ſplendour, either in language or compoſition z 


imagine they have acquired a ſuperiority of judgment over 
the general opinion of mankind, and the principles of reli 
gion, humanity, and common ſenſe, though propped by the 


tations from pompous authors, ſo far as they are incon- 
ſiſtent with the firſt principles of virtue, the feelings of hu- 


manity, and the good of ſociety, will ever ſink to obſcurity I WI 
in the eye of the candid. the m 

'The humourous Review on my Obſervations, concluds }WMpitals 
with rather an unpolite familiarity with my name, and 1 'bri: ( 
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welpit of an incenſed clergyman, commanding me never 
ore to reſume writing againſt the opinions of learned 
WD octors, eſpecially againſt thoſe whoſe ſtrictures are ſo near- 
Y y related to one of the ſupreme judges of criticiſm, who can 
int unknown characters to the other members of that 
ort, in what colours he pleaſes, though the picture drawn 
2 by bim or his friends, may appear to other Ts very mean N | 
ad unworthy of ſkilful painters. |! 
lam commanded to keep by the currying ketfe; I ſhall i 
ot be ſo preſumptuous as even to dictate to your Reverence; 
et [ muſt beg with the greateſt reſpect that is due to you as { 
a clergyman, a gentleman of landed intereſt, and a pompous ii 
uthor, to give you my advice, to keep by your profeſſion of 
preaching, which will occupy your time and talents with 
more dignity to yourſelf, and uſefulneſs to ſociety, than 3 
writing on ſubjects which you are under the neceſſity of ſup- | 
porting by quotations from We IR 8 or re- | 
Wprobated authors, | 
W But as a preacher of the Goſpel, you will have the pleaſure | 
of ſupporting religion and virtue, from the higheſt authority 
of Scripture, reaſon, moral philoſophy, and common ſenle, 
Wby which you will be in no danger of hurting ſociety, loſing 
character with the candid, or of being obliged to form 
parties to ſupport your theories, however inconſiſtent with 
what they either preach or profeſs; and by moving in your 
own ſphere as a clergyman, you will eſtabliſh an uniformity 
of conduct; And thofe whoſe intentions are no ways merce- i 
mary, but to promote the good of ſociety, will no more be- | 
come obnoxious to you, or to thoſe worthy characters, who | | 
are miſled by party-fa&tion. Nor will you be under the diſ- [ 
agreeable neceſſity of prompting others, by ridicule, to di- 
miniſh the characters of thoſe who may differ from you in 
ſubjects of latitude, your ſentiments of which, few more than 
Jour particular friends approve of. | 

While others are of opinion, that my Obſervations were 
the means of removing the prejudices of mary againſt hoſ- 
pitals and poor houſes, and of reſcuing the characters of 
their nn Treaſurers and Teachers from that diſhonvur 
B I which 
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wars, nor do I claim the title of a learned author, however 
_ deſirous I am that my publications may anſwer their inten. 
tion, which is to promote the intereſt of friendleſs youth; 


as well hurt the lion's whelp, or take a bear by the beard. ln 


better than if ſtiffly dreſt up in the richeſt attire by others ; 
Neither can we add one cubit to our ſtature, nor more abili- 
ties to the underſtanding than what we have received. 


tiptoes and overlook their ſuperiors, or mount, on, the ſhoul- 
| ders of party- faction, to ſuck in from the multitude, the 


That the author i is at variance with himſelf, grammar, and 
common ſenſe, There are many intelligent critics on your 


both! in ſupporting the poor, and in the education of youth 


on the death of an uſher, I was appointed to teach the firl 
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which your Inquiries threw upon them, as well as ſerving the 
begging, poor, and forlorn, whom you ſo much reprobated 
in a time of dearth and ſcarcity; And many of moſt reſpec. 
table characters, who have viewed my Obſervations with 
different eyes, than has lately been done, are willing, if ne. 
ceſſary, to allow their opinions of both them and yaur Inqui- 
ries to be publiſhed. 


But I abhor paper combats, as I ever did American or civil 


Againſt whom, if any party ſhall offer to combing, they may 


ſo good a cauſe, I freely deliver my ſentiments to the public, 
in the beſt manner that occurs to my mind; And as a perſon 
without deformity will pleaſe moſt prope | in plain babit, 


Though ſome are prompted by vanity to ſtretch on their 


breath of popular applauſe, and at the fame time, condemn 
it in others as a criminal love of fame. 3 

| The Review, finiſhes with the general charaQter always 
given of books, which are ſentenced to be reprobated, vir. 


Inquiries, who are of opinion, that they, i in A peculiar manner, 
deſerve that character of being at variance with themſelves, 


and were it not the authors you quote to favour your ſentis 
ments, it would be difficult to know your opinion on the 
ſubject, whereas I am uniformly for cheriſhing the old, and 
educating and rearing up friendleſs youth. 


\ 


As to grammar, in which I was once ſo great an adept, that 


claſs of 1 Latin grammar ſchool, bad! continued long in that 
| ſtation, 


E 


ſtation, I might have catched the diſeaſe of Pedant pride; 
and were 1 ſo mean as to turn Purſe proud, which I ſhall ever 
deſpiſe, theſe two vanities, when conjoined, form the moſt 


qwhich may Heaven deliver us! 


conſiſtency, grammar, or common ſenſe, found in all my for- 


fective, the attention I pay to the mental or literary educa- 
tion of my poor brethren merchants daughters, in that Hoſpi- 
jal, where you 'was long of opinion, that proper reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and conſtruction unneceſſary I may 


ſoon revive my knowledge of the technical terms of gram- 


mar, whete there are now many fine girls, who know con- 
firution as well-as ſome grammatical pedants. 

As to my being; at variance with common ſenſe, my Obſer- 
vations were ſubmitted to Stubborn facts, and the natural feel- 


character of the Author do any injury to him in the eye of the 
candid, nor to the Objects which they were intended to ſerve, 
in the hearts of the unbiaſſed and humane. But your Inqui- 
ries were addreſſed to thoſe of uncommon ſenſe, and you will 
beſt judge of their apprabation, by the uncommon Joy of your 
publication. | 7 


therefore again beg that you will keep by wür own pro- 
ſeſſion of Preaching and if that honourable occupation is as 


Ibumbly apprehend, you will find more honourable andagree- 
able, than in forming parties, couRting allies, or railing bat- 
terics cither offenſive or 1 in a paper war with, 


Your moſt obedicne ſervant, 
N TD. 


. 


dangerous and deſpicable character in human fociety, — from 


It may likewiſe be obſerved, that there was no want of 


mer publications. But if, ſince that time, I have become de- 


ings of Humanlty, where common ſenſe is moſtly to be found; 
and by the ſucceſs of the Pamphlet, it ſeems to meet with 
their approbation z nor will the virulent attack made on the 


pleaſant as it is profitable, you, will paſs your evening of life 
in that ſerenity, which I have endeavoured to deſcribe in * 


poem on that ſubject, 1 now ſent you, P- 35 wich employment, 
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H. S. In your future publications, if you lay down anf 
ſcheme whereby to caſe and refreſh the old worn - out wheel 
of ſociety, raiſe the ſparkling genius of friendleſs youth, and 
ſpare the reputation of thoſe who wiſh to aſſiſt in theſe 
duties of religion and humanity, I ſhall freely forgive all 
for mer injuries, and rejoice to be in peace and friendſhip with 
you, and all my fellow-mortals, an the n the 
worthy, and well- meaning. 
Andi as it is too late in life for me to enter into ** * 
field of controverſy, or thorny paths of deep diſpute, eſpe- 
cially where I may meet with thoſe, who, like bullies in 
| bruiſing, are pleaſed to thruſt their heads into every com- 
bat where their dexterity may appear conſpicuous z I there. 
fore wiſh to retire to more agreeable ſcenes of peace and ſe- 
renity, except I again meet with ſome unprovoked attempt 
againſt my character, or the intereſt of thoſe who I am a bound 
in NEON and honour to 8 and cop eng Vici 
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